big-timers who have made money by turning to crime. Harlem
schools are so crowded that a two- or three-shift day is planned, thus
turning the children out on to the streets with hours to waste.-
Recreational facilities are few and juvenile delinquency has become
a tragic problem.
A white youth with girlish hands, his face slashed, his eyes blood-
filled, fumbles into a taxi. Perhaps negroes have beaten him up.
Nobody knows or cares why. The fact that he is white was in this
case probably irrelevant, but there have been serious race riots in
Harlem, when coloured mob violence has made it unsafe for any
white man to walk in the streets. It might be added in corollary
that certain cities of the United States have seen an equally terrifying
white mob violence against the negro.
The glow of the Apollo Theatre's running lights dispels the slate-
grey fog. White lights advertise grade B movies and opus orchestra
stage shows, and Tarzan and the Green Goddess are this week's
attractions. Stuffed lions and tigers in the lobby burlesque the
jungle origins from which these people's ancestors came, a proud
race robbed of its pride by the unscrupulously enterprising white
men.
xvn
The Harlem photographer may be called upon to take a picture
of anything from a high-yellow fiancee to an intricate scalp operation.
On the screens outside his shop are displayed grandiose wedding
groups. A black bride in tulle frills is proudly flanked by her fault-
lessly dressed groom and bridesmaids. Inside you see further proof
of the camera-man's craft. With a passivity foreign to New York,
the exponent shows an extraordinary collection of photographs
taken in the ordinary course of his work. In Harlem he is called
upon to capture the tragedy as well as the happiness in life, turning
his camera on death or marriage with the same detachment.
"Apotheosis" pictures are this photographer's speciality. He shows
one which is his particular pride. The corpse lies in a casket lined
with quilted satin, surrounded by wreaths of hired, waxen flowers.
Into the picture he has incorporated sentimental views of the victim
taken at various times in life. He has superimposed bars of hymns,
lines of sentimental poetry, doves, and "faded in" reproductions of
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